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THE 

P R E F A C E. 

#— WHETHER the Art of Writ* 
| W j ittg was given at firft by 
&"- , ~3s( Divine Infpiration, or the 
mere product of human invention* 
is uncertain, neither is it our bufi- 
nefs to inveftigate.— Of all the Arts 
that have been invented , perhaps 
no one is more ufefol to mankind 
in general, than the Art of Writ- 
ing. — Since its firft introdudion 
into the world, it has undergone 
B varies 
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various alterations and improve- 
ments, and is now brought to great 
perfection both for beauty and con- 
venience* 

To point out the advantages that 
accrue to the world from this ufeful 
invention would be entirely unnecef- 
fary, this being confirmed by ever}' 
perfon's own experience ; fuffice it to 
lay, the coqimon mode of writing 
;uifwers every purpofe where writ- 
ing is required, excepting that of 
taking ^own a fpeech from a public 
ipeaker, which require? more expe- 
dition than Long-hand will admit of. 
r— To obviate this inconveniency, a 
method of expreffing words by cha- 
racters has been introduced fome ages 
ago, called S^ort-Hanp Writ- 
£* $; this, as well as the former, has 

undergone 
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undergone a multiplicity of altera- 
tions. 

Many ingenious men both ancient 
and modern, have taken no fmall 
pains to compofe and publifh a plan 
to an(wer the purpofe of writing after* 
a public fpe£ker, and perhaps by the 
afliftance of a good memory, feveral 
of thefe methods -may have anfwered 
the end propofed to themfelves^ and 
a few others of uncommon abilities 
and diligence J but none of our an- 
cient, and very few of our modern 
writers on this fubje&, have founded 
their plan upon fimple and rational 
principles, fo as to render it upiver- 
ially ufeful* 

In order to give fome reafons for 
tins publication, we (haft here take a 
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Curfbry view of a few of the princi- 
pal fyftcms of Stenography that have 
been publiflied of late years.— We 
(hall go no farther back than Mr. 
Wefton's, which made its appear- 
ance about forty years ago.— We find 
his book upon this fubje& fwelled to 
a prodigious fize, containing a mul- 
tiplicity of ruks and anendlefs num- 
ber of arbitrary chara&ers, which 
only ferve to burden the memory ; 
he made no real improvement upon 
his predeceflbrs, but in fome refpects 
rendered it more complex than fe- 
veral others that went before liim ; 
yet he appears fb vain of his work, as 
to fay in the introduction, that " he 
" had brought the Art to its utmoft 
" perfe&ionj" but experience (hews, 
there is ftill room left for improve- 
ments in every Art and Science. 

The 
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The next that comes under consi- 
deration is Mr. M c Aulys, which con- 
fifts of two kinds, what he calls Long 
Short-Hand and Short Short-Hand. — 
He feems to differ but little from the 
former, though he has not fo many 
rifles and arbitrary characters, • yet 
enough to render it obfcure and dif- 
ficult. 

It may not be improper here to 
make a few obfervations upon thofe 
arbitrary chara&ers that molt of the 
iyftems of Stenography have been 
crowded with. 

It has been Cmd in fupport of thofe 
charaAers, that the advantages which 
attend them more than recompence 
for the trouble of getting them at 
firft by rote. 

B3 If 
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It is obvious that charadtel-s 'made 
3t random to ftand for words and fen^ 
fences^ without haying theleaft coa- 
ne&ion with the alphabet, are very 
inconvenient, and ought not to be 
ufed, provided the end could be ob- 
tained without them: For firft, it' 
requires a clofe attention and long 
practice to get them fixt in the mind 
fo as to make them readily. 

Secondly, Where there are a great 
number of thofe Hierogly phicks , withs- 
iOutconftant practice, they are fbon 
forgot, and when the writing is laid 
afide for fome time, even the perfbn 
who wrote it, if he can read it at all, 
it is with the greafeft difficulty.— 
<On the contrary when words are 
written by the Alphabet alone, tho> 
ijftdafidefojr a number of years, they 

cannot 
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cannot be forgot, as the Alphabet, 
when firmly imprefled on the mind, 
nvill always be retained. 

In thofe fyftems where arbitrary 
characters are made ufe of, they 
could by no means do without them, 
as many of their letters are complex, 
and do not conveniently join one 
with another,; 

Befides the above-mentioned iar» 
conveniences, which refult from the 
ufe of arbitrary characters, in moft 
of the fyftems of Short-Hand Writ- 
ing, their Alphabets are improperly 
chofen, and as improperly applied; 
fov fome of tilt letters are a combin 
nation of characters, and thefc ap- 
plied f o confonants that frequently 
occur, whereas thofe that are more 
B 4 iimpla, 
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firoplc, arc thrown away upon let- 
ters they feldom make ufe of. 

There have been feveral others 
publiflied nearly upon the fame plan 
of thofe juft now mentioned, which 
I (hall take no notice of. —Two lyf- 
tems have appeared, wherein they 
take the formation of the different 
.chara&ers made ufe of, from the 
pofition of the tongue and lips when 
pronouncing them; but thefe feem 
more curious than ufeful. 

* The moft fiiccefsful attempt that 
has been made to remove the preju- 
dices againft Short-Hand Writing, 
occasioned by the peqrfexed and te- 
dious methods of the different pre- 
ceding Authors, was that of the 
late ingenious Mr. Byrom, whole 

plan 
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plan is the only one that has been 
hitherto publifhed, that could have 
any chance of being univerfally a~ 
d opted; his charaifters are for the 
moft part eafy and properly applied. 

None of his predeceflbrs feem to 
have thought upon theplan of omitting 
the vowels ; fome indeed faw no ne- 
ceflity of inferring them, but at the 
bejginning and end of words, and in 
order to fignify them in the middle 
of a word, took off the pen, and 
made the following confonant in the 
vowels place.— Perhaps one rcaibn 
why they adopted this plan of taking 
off the pen (which certainly retards 
the writer very much) is, that their 
chara&ers did not all join with one 
another fo as to be dUtinguifhed. 

The 
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The principal obje&ions made to 
Mr. Byrom's method are thefe : The 
ufe of more chara&ers than one to 
exprefe fome df the confbnants*. 
—To this objection it may be an- 
fwered, that in Long-Hand, feveral 
of the letters are made in various 
forms, without the lead confufion; 
but though the letters in Long-Hand 
are made in different forms, yet the 
body of the letter is ftiU preferred;—* 
but in Short-Hand, where there is (b 
much dependence upon every letter, 
and thefc. characters fo very different 
from each other, haying more then 
one character to exprefs each letter, 
muft undoubtedly retard the writing, 
and render the reading moire diffi- 
cult . <— Likewife bis . rules for .coa- 

tra&ing 

* The intention of which is for the conveniency 
' i>f joining. 
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trading are complex, and cannot be 
properly attended to when difpatch 
is required. 



By mentioning the difficulties thefe 
fyftems labour under, it is not my 
intention in the leaft to detraA from 
the merit of any of the perform- 
ance$ of my predecefTors, but only to 
fliew wherein this method differs 
from others* 

Though the following Treatife b 
much on the fame principles with 
Mr, Byrom's, yet I had adopted and 
taught it for fome time before I had 
the pleafure of feeing his; but if, 
notwithibindino;myaflertion,itfhould 
be thought that this is only an im- 
provement on Mr. Byrom's, and not 
originally my own, I fhall tKhk it 

no 
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ho little honour to have improved on 
a performance fo juflly admired. 

The great fuccefs I have had in 
teaching of this Art for feveral years 
paft, gives me great confidence that 
my method will be approved, as far 
as the knowledge of it (hall be de- 
fdfed, having had the honour of in- 
ftruding many gentlemen, who $ -pri- 
or to their acquaintance With : me, 
had acquired the beft fyftems be- 
fore publifhed, but laid them intire- 
ly aiide in favour of my method, 
declaring they could write this 'in 
three weeks time after their firft ap- 
plication to it, in as complete a man- 
ner as they could their former me- 
thods, which they had ftudied atten- 
tively, and pra&ifed for upwards of 
two years • 

As 
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As the following plan has met 
with univerfal approbation, fb far as 
it has yet been known, the Author 
complies with the defire of his Pupils 
(it being chiefly intended for their 
ufe) as well as his own inclination in 
publishing it, not fbliciting nor ex- 
pecting any further favour from the 
public, than {hall appear to be me- 
rited by his performance* 
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STENOGRAPHY. 

>l(«HfrH£HE principal excellency of 
4 T #ShortHandW*itinc* 

X~a X^- ffrTOI (y> nexttothat ^ im " 
&^~*pUcity ; to anfwer thefe 

ends, the Alphabet (hould confift of 

as few characters as poffible, and 

thofe on the fimpleft conftru&ion, 

provided they be readily diftinguifh- 

cd. 

In order. to fecure the end pro- 
ofed, we are at liberty to take every 

advantage 



advantage that nature affords U3 5 
without regard to the minutiae of 
Orthography, which yet are worthy 
of attention, when they can be made 
fiibfervient to this purpofe —As words 
are conveyed to our ears by (bunds, 
in like manner they may be noted 
down according to their found.— 
Upon this principle the Alphabet 
may be reduced to a fmaller number 
of letters than are made ufe of in 
the Englifli language, and words ex- 
pre(s'd by fewer letters than areufed 
in the (pelting of them. 

• i 

The Englifli Alphabet confifts of 
twenty4Ki*'letters, fix of tho(e arc 
called vowels, and the reft confo- 
nants ; the vowels have a (imple ar- 
ticulate found, formed by the iin- 
pulfe of the breath and \>y opening 

the 
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the mouth, fo as to give them H 
<tiftin& modulation; but a confb- 
nant cannot be perfe&ly founded by 
itfejf, but joined with a vowel forms 
a compound articulate found by a 
particular motion of the various or- 
gans of Speech. 

Before wc afcertain the number 
of letters neceflary to be ufed in ex- 
prefling the different diftin& founds, 
it will be proper to contider the 
Englifli Alphabet.— We fliall firft 
examine the vowels and then the 
confonants. 

The vowels have all a foft found, 
fomewhat fimilar to each other, 
pronounced by the breath alone, 
without that motion of the tongue 
aftd lips required in pronouncing 
G the 
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the confonants. — As the vowels are 
(6 very much ufed that a fyllable 
cannot be written without one or 
more of them, leaving them* out 
will be of great advantage for lav- 
ing of time in the writing.— By a 
little attention it will be found, that 
the (bund of the word may be con- 
vey *d, though the vowels are left 
out in the middle of a word, as alfo 
at die beginning and end when they 
are filent.— This will appear ^ if we 
confider, 

Firft, That two confonants in the 
beginning of a word gannot be ex* 
prefe'd without founding a vowel 
between them. 

Secondly, In naming all the con- 
fpnants we found a vowel either be- 
fore 
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beftffe or after; when wc pronounce 
b, it founds be y the fame is the cafe 

With Cy d, gy jy ky Py fr ty Vy fa 

like manner we found a vowel before 
/, my fly r, fy x; when: h is pro«* 
nounced, it is the fame as attch. 

Though wc c&n with fafety leave 
out vowels in the middle of words, 
(as the confbnants will fiipply them) 
yet they Sometimes found fo ftrong 
at the beaming and end of words, 
that they are neceffary to make the 
confonants convey the prober found 
of the word. % Example, the word 
according) if the a was wanting, it 
would found cording 4 — To exprefs 
the vowels at the beginning and end 
of Words where they found, a cha- 
rter muft be applied, and as no- 
thing can be fboner made thair*a^ 
C 2 dca. * 
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dot thus • we fhall fubftitutcw the 
dqty to reprcfent all the vowels 
when there is a neceffity of insert- 
ing them. 

To determine which of the vowels 
are meant by this dot, fome have 
recommended the following diftinc- 
tions, viz. when it is meant for a 
place the dot at the top of the next 
confonant, when e, a little farther 
down, and fo on in the order of the 
vowels ; but thefe diftincSions are fo 
very nice, that they cannot be per- 
fectly attended to, wh % en difpatch is 
neceffary ; and by accuftoming our- 
felves to the fituation of the dot to 
give its found, if mifplaced, we read 
wrong.— It will be found by a little 
practice, that the confonants going 
ihefore, or following, wiU not leave 

it 
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it uncertain, but give the vowel its 
proper found, which the word accord- 
ing, (before mentioned) will fully de- 
monftrate ; fuppofe we make only a 
dot for the a\ in the word according, 
it could notbemiftaken for any other 
vowel 9 - as it would make no other 
word in the Englifli Language. 

Though there is no fteceflity for 
diftinguifliingthe vowels when writ- 
ing Englifli, (which Short Hand is 
chiefly calculated for) but when 
writing Latin it will be proper to 
attend to the above mentioned dif- 
tindions. Vid. Plate ift. No. i. 

Having coniidered the vowels and 
affixt a chara&er to reprefent them, 
we now proceed to examine the 
confonants. 

C 3 The 
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The cojafonants may be reduced 
to fixteea in number, for firft, the 
lejtter c may be left out, and e^r 
preffed by k or .r, as it always founds 
like one or other of thefe two let- 
ters, except when followed by h % 
which rpakes a diftiml found, and 
fliall be confidered afterwards. — Ser 
conclly, f and v are pronounced 
Tyith the fame organ of fpeech, only 
fa little fofter than v, but they wjl} 
be eafily diftinguifhed. — Example, 
favour, fuppofe it was written thus, 
fafour, the word cannot be miftaken, 
therefore one vharatfer will ferve 
for both. — Thirdly, g and j have 
the lame found, and may be expreff- 
edby one cbara&er.— Fourthly, k 
and q fojinds fimilar to each other.— 
J^ikewife z founds the fame a? s 
bard. 

P«5 
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Our Alphabet then will confift of . 
the following letters^ b y <*, /, g, h % 
k y /, w, n, p, r, /, f, w, x, y*. 

After having determined the let- 
ters neceflary to exprefs the various 
founds, it now remains to find cha- 
racters to reprefent them. 

Firft, Nature points out four # 
ftreight lines diftind: from each o- 
ther, viz. a horizontal, a perpen*- 
dicidar, and two oblique lines* 
Plate ifh No. 2. 

Second, By dividing a circle with 
a perpendicular line, >tfe have two 
femicircles; by dividing another 
C 4 with 

** As y is a confonant and has a particular 
found when at the beginning of a fyllable, we 
mtjft baye a fetter to exprefs it* 
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with a horizental line, gives us o- 
thcr two femicircles. No. 3. 

Third, Another ftreiglit line may 
be procured by making the oblique 
line to the left, which is applied to 
f when made downwards, ftands 
likewife for r when made upwards, 
the letter going before or follow- 
ing, will (hew how it is made, as 
we make it a fixt rule not to take 
off the pen till the word is written. 
Example, fin rm. No. 4. 

The ftreight lines and femicircles 
being now exhaufted, and ftill fome 
characters wanting, in order to 
fupply thefe we muft have recourfe 
to the ftreight lines, by . curving 
them on each fide .—Example, cui;ve 
the n (which is (he horizontal line) 
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on each fide, gives two diftin& cha- 
racters, likewife by curving the 
perpendicular and oblique lines, 
gives as many as we need*. No. 
*5 and 6. 

In order to facilitate the writings * 
it will be proper to apply characters 
to reprcfent a few double confonants 
that often occur, fuch as th> fo y 
and ct\*— There is al(b the termina- 
tions ing and tion y taexprefi thefe 
for ing j put a dot after n thus — 
and for the plural ings thus — : and 
for tion make^?»<--i»To avoid coming 
too far out of the line when we 
have occafion to itiukt a double f n 

to 

* the curved characters will at firft appear diffi- 
cuftto make, but by praftioe they will be little more 
tmbfc i* tokiag than the ftreight lines, are, as 
tbtjr m formed by a. turn of the pen. 
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to reprcfent which, fee the charac- 
ter for jifs. 

For the application of the charac- 
ters, fee the Alphabet. 

Before the learner makes any at- 
tempt towards the joining of the 
letters, he muft have them fo im- 
prefs'd on his mind, as to make any 
of the letters readily without the 
leaft hefitation. — When they are 
thus imprefs'd on the mind, the 
nextftepis, the joining thole lettet-s 
together in order to write words; 



to 



As the joining of the letters is the* 
firft, and indeed the only embarraff- 
ment the learner meets with, and as 
the facility of writing wholly depends 
upon the freedom of making and 

joining 
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Joining them, I have given fourPiateg , 
wherein all the letters are joined to- 
gether in the eafieft and njoft na- 
tural way.— Thefe Plates will be 
found of more real advantage to a 
learner, than a number of fpeci- 
mens would have been., 

I fhall here give an explanation of 
thofe Plates, entitled, The manner of 
joining the letters. 

Each Hate is divided with a double 
line into four columns, each column 
is divided with a Angle line, on 
the top - of which is the letter 
thjere. joined to the* reft of the Al- 
phabet in alphabetical order, — The 
left fide of each column contains the 
the letters feperately, on the right 
band of the column ftands the letters 
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on the left joined together.— When 
the learner is in the leaft difficulty 
how any two letters fliould be join- 
ed, by having recourfe to theie 
Plates, he will be inftantly informed. 
Example, to join b and A, look in 
the firft Plate for b, and on the left 
hand of the column ftands b and h 
feparate ; oppofite to them on tlie 
right you will find b and h joined; 
in like manner the proper joining of 
any two letters may be found. 



CatKsefttH&g 
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Concerning the Writing of 
Word§. 

IT was before obferved that the 
vowels may be left out in the mid- 
dle of words, as alfo at the begin- 
ning and end when the next conso- 
nant wiH fupply them, and only in- 
fert fuch confonants as are abfolutely 
neceflary to preferve the (bund; for 
Example, the word endeavour may 
be written thus ndvr> by giving thefe 
four consonants their proper found, 
ftfly expreffes the word; again, **- 
denture, by the confonants only thus, 
nd#t*+ Many examples of this nar 
lure a»y be ^ivenj but thefe aJone 



are fufficient to confirm the above 
obfervatioiu 

In order to render the whole intcl- 
ligable, the reader is defired to at- 
tend to the following rules, with the . 
examples there given. 

R U L E I. 

Words muft be written according 
to the found, without the le aft regard 
to fpelling. 

RULE H. 

All vowels are exprefs'd by a dot 
thus . ; they are never to be ufed in 
the middle of a word, but onty 
when they (band ftrong at the be- 
ginning 
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ginning or end; Example, alter y 
oratory. Plate ift. No. 7. 



RULE in. 

The letter c always (bunds either 
hard as k, or loft as f, (excepting 
when followed by h) therefore it is 
cxprefs'd by k or //according as it 
founds* Example, concern, certain, 
practice, Sec. No. 8. 

R U L E IV. 

When two confonants of the lame 
land meet together, only one of 
them is written. Example, common, 
attend, No. 9.— But when there are 
two confonants of the fame kind, 
with a vowel or dipthong between 
them, kt that cafe the confonant is 
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made a double length* Example, 
memory y tutor , notie, &c. No. 10. 



RULE V. 

it when joined to another letter is 
made the fame as / only npwards, 
and s downwards..*- The ufe that is 
made of the fmall common r in the 
Alphabet is, when there is not ano- 
ther confonant in the word, as air y 
our y Sec. and like wile when there are 
two with a vowel or diphthong be* 
tween them, as error , prayer. No. 
ii. 

RULE VI. 

The fifs chara&er is always to be 
ufed wherever there is occasion 
%o write a doable s, though the 

fuelling; 
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Spelling befus or fys, when the found 
is fimilar to the above character. 
Example, procefs, Jyflem, fuppeCt, 
&c. No. 12. : 



rule vn. 

Y, when at the end of a fyllable 
(being then a vowel) is cxprefs'd 
the fame as other vowels, therefore 
it is never to be written but when 
it begins a fyllable . 

rule vni. 

The letter m in every cafe will 
anfwer for the Termination ment. 
Example, appointment, command- 
ment, &c. No. 13. 
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RULE IX. 

C and h> when meeting together, 
are filent for the moft part, but 
fometimes they found /, as cough, 
enough, &c. in fiich cafes they are 
written with f. No, 14. 

RULE X. 

All compound words are written 
fingly, fiich as not. .with . .Jianding, 
fome.. times y Sec. 

To prevent miftakes, proper names 
(unlets fiich as we are well acquaint- 
ed with) may be written in Long- 
hand. 

All the points that are made ufe of 

in 
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in common writing, may be xxfed 
here, as they do not interfere with 
any of the Short-hand characters y 
nnlefs a period, which may be figni- 
fied by a wider fpace. The fpeci- 
mens, Plate 6 and 7, are pointed in 
the common way, only a full flop is 
exprefs'd by a more than ordinary 
{pace ; the other plate is not point- 
ed, but the full ftop marked in the 
manner above-mentioned. — When 
difpatch is required, there is no time 
for pointing, neither is there any ab- 
folute neceffity for it, unlefs a full 
ftop; the reft' may be marked after- 
wards, if judged neceflary. 



D 2 Of 
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Of READING. 

WITH regard to the reading of 
Short-hand, it appears to a 
Learner more difficult than writing ; 
but by a little attenton and pra&ice, 
it will become as eafy as Long- 
hand. — Several reafons have been 
urged why Short-hand cannot be 
read with fo much fluency as the 
common way of writing, particu- 
larly as it is written without vowels j 
but that the difficulty of reading 
Short-hand does not altogether de- 
pend upon want of the vowels will 
appear, by writing a fentence in 
Long-hand, only infer ting (uch con- 
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Ibnants and vowels as arc ipade ufe 
of iii Short-hand, writing thofe 
words in full that the letters in the 
Alphabet (land for; not (b much 
difficulty will be found in reading 
it as might be imagined . — It is 
practice alone that makes even Print 
fo familiar, that we read it with fo 
much ea(e ; when a perfon is accus- 
tomed to reading, the letters and 
words are fo imprefs'd on the mind 
that he readily knows them without 
fpelling*. — The lame holds with 
D 3 refpect 

* It would be unreafonable to exptct that one 
who h^d made little more progrefs in learning 
the Englilh language than a knowledge of the 
Alphabet, he fhould read a fentence freely,— It 
would be equally wrong in the prefent cafe for 
me to imagine he fhould read Short-hand (which 
perhaps he has only pra&ifed a few weeks) with 
that freedom he can Long-hand, which he has 
been praclifing for a ferie* oi ^tt&V 
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refpeft to the reading of Short- 
tiand, when once a perfon can write 
it with the fame freedom he can 
Long-hand, the reading will be ealy 
in proportion. — Before the learner 
attempts to read Shorohand, he 
muft firft write it with fome degree 
•of eafe ; to endeavour to read before 
he can write, would only be embar- 
raffing himfelf with that which will 
follow of courfe. 

When the learner firft begins to 
•read what he has written, he muft 
proceed letter by letter, till fuchtime 
as he knows the word by fight. -*- 
To aflift in the reading we muft 
carry the fenfe of what goes be- 
fore in our mind; if the learner 
is any time at a lofs, he is de- 
fined to write the fame letters in 

Long-hand,, 
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Long-hand , but by pra&ice the Short- 
hand will foon become fo familiar, 
that he will be under no neceflity of 
writing the letters in Long-hand, to 
aflift him in decyphering, 



T>4 Of 
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Of ABREVIATIONS. 

IT is recommended to the Learner 
to write what he intends laying 
aiide, according to the dire&ions 
before given, and though in that 
way a great deal of time will be fa^ 
ved, yet in order to render it ftill 
more concife, both words and fen- 
tences may be contracted, and at 
the fame time leave the writing quite 
intelligible.— In proportion to one's 
knowledge of the fubje& they 
yirrite, the greater liberties may be 
taken. 

By attending to the following 

ftropie 
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Jimple Rules, much time will be 
jfeved, 

Firft, Write only the radical part 
pf a word, or fo much of the word 
as will convey its found; — words 
of two or more fyllables may be 
greatly contracted, and what goes 
before, ojr follows, will fuppiy what is 
wanting. — Example, circumftances, 
the two laft fyllables may be left 
out; again, Jymptoms y by writing 
only the firft fyllable the whole will 
be underftopd, as the fenfe will fup- 
piy it. 

Second, Not only words may be 
contracted, but like wife fentences; 
if by writing the radical part of a 
word it is left intelligible; in like 
jnanner^by only writing the radical 
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part of a fentence, many words friay 
be left out which the f^nfe will fill 
up. 

Third, Although the letters bf 
the Alphabet are only appropriated 
to a few words, yet they will itand 
for any word where the fenfc will 
fupply it: By writing, only, fuch 
words in full which the fenfe chiefly 
depends upon, the initial of Other 
^vords neceflary to beinferted, wilf 
exprefs the whole, as many wotds 
in our language have fo much de~ 
pendence upon, and connexion with 
each other, that by writing one word 
in full, the initial of the ne*t will 
be fofficient to exprefs it. 

Fourthly, When there is an im- 
mediate repetition pf any word or 
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Sentence, write it only once, and 
draw a line under that word or fen* 
tence to fliew that it is repeated : If 
a fenteuce is at different times repeat- 
ed in a difcourfe, after you have 
written it once, write afterwards only 
the beginning of fuchfentence, wiih 
this common mark, &c. 

Ever} 7 perfon's own underftanding 
will dired him how to contract in 
this way, as well as abreviating in the 
common way of writing, — Liberties 
in contra&ing are only to be ufed 
V^hen occalion requires, and a tho* 
rough knowledge of the fiibjedk 
they are writing will admit of it, 
without the hazard of being unin* 
telligible. 

$Ybsn a perfon jfirfl makes trial 
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to write after a public fpeaker, he 
ought not tobedifcouraged, though 
he fail in his firft attempt, but let 
Jiim be content to take the fubftance 
of what is then faid, and by perfe- 
verence and pra&ice, he will come 
to write more and more, till at laft 
he will be able X6 fatisfy himfelf • 
On his firft attempt, he will perhaps 
be fo confufed as may preyent him 
writing with that expedition he can 
when by himfelf, but he mult guard 
againft that timidity, and not be 
too anxious of writing every word 
that is (poke till he be thoroughly 
matter of it, and content himfelf 
with writing the heads of a difr 
courfe till he can write the whole. 

Altho' the rules here given arc 
few and fimple, yet they will be 
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found more ferviceable and eafier 
reduced to pra&ice, than the long, 
elaborate, and perplexed rules, which 
mod writers on this fubjed: have 
given. — It has been my chief ftudy 
through the whole to render the 
Art fimple and eafy, ufing the ut- 
moft brevity, confident with perfpe- 
cuity , that the meaneft capacity may 
comprehend it. 

Hitherto we have taken no notice 
of figures; the figures commonly 
made ufe of, are in themfelves arbi- 
trary chara&ers for the numbers they 
cxprefs — All the advantages that 
could be obtained by having anothei: 
fet of figures than thofe in ufe, would 
be fb very trifling, that it is not worth 
while giving the learner any trouble 
about them*— But as one important 
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ufe of Short-hand to fome people, is 
making fecret memorandums, it may 
be of fome ufe to (lich to have nu- 
meral characters, different from thofe 
commonly ufed ; therefore thofe who 
chufe, may apply the four ftreight 
lines, and four femicircles, alfb the 
chara&er for th; apply thefe cha- 
ra&ers to reprefent nine figures, and 
an o for X ; thefe may be joined in 
the fame manner as when writing 
words . 

There are but few fpecimens given, 
that the learner thereby may be 
the more induced to copy fbme- 
thing himfelf , which will be a means 
of making him not only ready in 
joining the letters, but likewife read 
them with greater facility when put 
together in words •— They are writ* 
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ten large and open, that they may 
be the better underftood, but the 
(mailer the letters are made, ftu- 
dyingdue proportion, they are (bon- 
er wrote, and appear more beau- 
tiful. 
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Page 16, Line 4, for then rawf than. 
Page 28, Line 16, /or fix read five*. 
Page 39, Line S, for her rtad here* 
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